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The Blackboard 


FE have always had a_ profound 
belief in the educational advan- 
tage of good blackboard work in 
road the shorthand classroom. When 


we see a fine specimen of short- 
hand on the blackboard, it is seldom in- 
deed that the notes of the students are 
awkward and sprawling. A teacher who 
takes a pride in the attainment of an 
excellent style of shorthand is not like- 
ly to be satisfied to have students write 
poor shorthand; and as the students are 
interested in the shorthand written by 
their teacher, the forms on the black- 
board make an indelible impression upon 
their minds. Students are naturally imi- 
tative. Therefore, there is a great re- 
sponsibility resting on the teacher to 
practice assiduously to acquire a style 
of blackboard work that will be a con- 
stant inspiration to his students. 

3y the skillful use of the blackboard 
more than in any other way an energetic, 
resourceful teacher can most effectively 
arouse the interest and. enthusiasm 
which are productive of the best re- 


sults. 





The Reporting “‘Argument”’ 


HAT may be called, for want 
of a better name, the “report- 
ing argument,” has been used 
against every successful sys- 
tem when it was new, and has 
more or less delayed the adoption of 
improved methods. Perhaps it is nat- 
ural that the old systems should en- 
deavor to maintain their position by 

adopting such an argument against new 
systems, seeing that in many cases it is 

the only one left to them. 
When the Pitman system was first 
being introduced in England, the advo- 








cates of the older systems—of the Tay- 
lor and Gurney, for example—cited as 
conclusive evidence of the inferiority of 
Phonography that it was not used by 
any reporters, and that all of the of- 
ficial parliamentary reporters used the 
Gurney system. They also pointed out 
that not one of the professional report- 
ers in London used “Phonography.” It 
is interesting to note, as showing the 
vitality of shorthand systems, that even 
at this late day a very large percentage 
of the law reporters in London write 
the Gurney and Taylor systems, while 
the official reporters in Parliament use 
the Gurney system—the latter being a 
system about one hundred and fifty 
years old! 

When the Graham variation of the 
Pitman system was being introduced, 
the advocates of the original system 
pointed in a similar manner to the lack 
of reporters writing Graham, and to the 
fact that it had not a representative on 
the congressional staff; in fact, it is 
only within the last ten or fifteen years 
that a representative of the Graham 
system secured an appointment as con- 
gressional reporter. 


The Munson system had a similar 
experience. As late as 1877 an article 
appeared in Browne’s Phonographic 
Monthly, which was then recognized 
as the “organ of the reporting profes- 
sion,” under the title “No Speed in 
Munson Phonography.” In this article 
the editor demonstrated to his own sat- 
isfaction, and doubtless to the satisfac- 
tion of many of his readers, that the 
Munson was a “slow system” as it was 
“cumbered with many characters of a 
speed-losing nature.” As a last and 
conclusive argument, he said that the 
Munson had no “reporting record,” and 
that Mr. Munson was the only reporter 
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in New York City using it, which argu- 
ment no doubt was absolutely convinc- 
ing to those who did not remember that 
the Munson was then but ten years old. 

So we presume it always will be. A 
new system will always have to meet 
this “reporting argument,” and it can 
be successfully met only with the lapse 
of time, through the writers who have 
used the system for some years in gen- 
eral stenographic work gaining suf- 
ficient knowledge, experience and _ skill 
to develop into reporters. Gregg 
Shorthand is fortunate in having met 
the argument quicker than other suc- 
cessful systems in the past. Its writers 
are now rapidly entering the reporting 
field, and the superiority of the system 
in speed possibilities to the old-time 
zigzag methods—in addition to its be- 
ing.more widely taught in this country 
than all other systems combined— 


renders it inevitable that in the not dis- 
tant future it will have a larger repre- 
sentation among 
other system. 


A Careless Editor 
) N a recent issue of the Bulletin 
it 


reporters than any 


b: of Cross-Eclectic Shorthand, 
~ Mr. Cross indulges in another 
Cae} tirade against Gregg Short- 

hand, ridiculing the idea that 
position writing is a hindrance to speed. 

On the editorial page of the same 
number the editor of the Bulletin re- 
monstrates with writers of the Cross 
system who persist in placing words like 
“new,” “view,” etc., in the fifth position 
instead of the second position. He says: 
“There is a slight saving in motion in 
writing these words on the second rather 
than the fifth position.” 

Here on one page we have Mr. Cross 
demonstrating to his own satisfaction 
that there is no loss of motion by posi- 
tion writing, while on another page the 
editor states that there is a “saving of 
motion” by writing the words in the sec- 
ond position—that is, near the line of 
writing ! 

The editor should be reprimanded for 
such gross carelessness in exposing the 
absurdity of the carefully elaborated 
theories and philosophic meanderings of 
Mr. Cross. 

It is natural that Mr. Cross should 
feel called upon to defend position writ- 
ing, seeing that it is carried to the ut- 
most extreme in his system, but we 
think he would have been wiser to leave 


the subject alone. Some of the read- 
ers of his article who are suffering from 
position writing might start an investi- 
gation of the whole subject, and that 
would be fatal to Cross Eclectic Short- 
hand, which is now in a very critical 
condition. 


How Reporters Are Made 


N the January issue of the 

Typewriter and Phonographic 
. World, Mr. James E. Munson 
EGR) directs attention to the “dearth 

of capable law stenographers, 
not only to fill new positions that are 
being created all the time, but to take 
the places of those who are dropping 
out of or retiring from the profession.” 
He attributes this state of things to the 
increasing use of phonograph and graph- 
ophone by reporters for transcription 
purposes. Mr. Munson says: 


The foundation of my law-reporting 
ability was laid while I was acting as 
shorthand amanuensis for court re- 
porters, and I think I am not mistaken 
when I repeat that most, if not all, of 
our court stenographers fledged their 
wings in the same way that I did. 
They began by taking dictation in 
shorthand from practical reporters and 
transcribing their notes into longhand 
either in manuscript or typewritten 
copy. And then, when they had ac- 
quired the requisite speed and knowl- 
edge of the work, they struck out for 
themselves. 

I remember well the first case that 
I tackled as a reporter. A friend of 
mine, who, like myself, was also an 
amanuensis, got an order for the re- 
porting of a case that was to be tried 
in a Brooklyn court, but as he did not 
feel competent to do the work alone, 
he asked me to do it for him, which I 
mustered up courage to do, he taking 
check notes with me; and when the 
work was completed and the transcript 
delivered and paid for we divided the 
fee between us. 


Mr. Munson says that nowadays the 


court reporter generally dictates his 
notes into the machine, and a_type- 
writer operator makes the transcription. 
While this is convenient for the re- 
porter, Mr. Munson says “the informa- 
tion about reporting forms and legal 
expressions that was formerly learned 
by the amanuensis while doing his work 
is now imparted to the operator of the 
typewriter, but as she—it is usually a 
lady—is not necessarily a shorthand 
writer, the acquired information does 
not go any further. It does not make a 
law reporter of her, as it did of the 
amanuensis, because shorthand is elim- 
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inated from the problem of transcrip- 
tion. 

In concluding his article Mr. Munson 
gives the following admirable sugges- 
tions to aspiring stenographers- 

Now there are two ways in which to 


view this situation. While it is some- 
what discouraging to an ambitious 


young stenographer, who would like to 


qualify himself for court work, to find 
the pathway over which all of us have 
walked to the goal thus abruptly 
closed, nevertheless to those who suc- 
ceed in getting there by some other 
means the prize will be all the more 
valuable. The most lucrative branch of 
the reportorial profession at the pres- 
ent time is that of law reporting, and 
it will continue to become more so 
from this time on. I, therefore, advise 
every shorthand writer whose natural 
and educational qualifications fit him 
for the work to turn his attention to 
this field. Although the amanuensis 
school is closed, yet there are othe: 
ways in which the end may be attained, 
and I will now give a few hints on this 
subject. 

In the first place, no one should think 
of attempting to become a court ste- 
nographer unless he has a good general 
education. He should not only be a 
good speller, by which I mean able to 
spell all ordinary words correctly with- 
out having recourse to the dictionary, 
but he should have the ability to write 
grammatical and good English. He 
should have an extensive fund of gen- 
eral information, especially as to cur- 
rent events, and he should constantly 
aim to enlarge it. His physical strength 
and energy should be considerably be- 
yond the average, as his work will 
oftentimes severely tax his endurance. 
He should be quick and active in his 
movements, for the profession of law 
reporting is no place for one of lazy 
disposition or sluggish temperament. 
His vocabulary of shorthand word out- 
lines with which he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar should be large, especially in the 
line of legal subjects. In practicing 
from dictation for speed it will, there- 
fore, be well to work with material 
furnished by court reporters, such as 
printed cases containing testimony of 
witnesses and judges’ charges, and 
sometimes from clerks of appellate 
courts. The best material for practice, 
however, consists of full transcripts of 
stenographic reports. Every court re- 
porter accumulates (to his sorrow) a 
stock of deadwood in the shape of tran- 
scripts of cases which are either left 
on his hands by lawyers who, after 
ordering them, neglect to call for them, 
or are cases that he has made duplicate 
carbon copies of in the unrealized hope 
that they will be needed by some one. 
These unused transcripts may some- 
times be obtained from stenographers 
by purchase for a moderate sum, or by 
hiring or borrowing them. 


It is also recommended to the student 
of law reporting that he occasionally 
.Study the law dictionary for legal 
terms and expressions, so that when 
he hears them in court for the first 
time they will not sound unfamiliar to 
him, such, for example, as the follow- 


ing: caveat emptor, cestuy que trust, 
corpus delicti, duces tecum, ex parte, 
in esse, lex loci, mala fides, prima facie, 
quo warranto, res inter alios acta, 
ship’s husband, statute of frauds, etc. 
When the student has acquired suf- 
ficient skill to take examinations of 
witnesses at a pretty good speed, then 
and not until then should he go in 
court and practice there. It will be 
well for him to make known to the 
official stenographer, and through him 
to the court officer, what he wishes to 
do, and then he will generally get a 
suitable place at a table to work. 
Should he not do this, the officer might 
think he was too near the jury, and ask 
him to step outside of the railing. A 
rapid witness or counsel may knock 
him out, and he will wish he was some- 
where else. But let him jump up and 
go at it again, and again, and again, 
and finally he will catch on and feel 
that he is “one of us.” 


Circulation Figures 

The Phonographic Magazine for Jan- 
uary says: 

The magazine has never enjoyed so 
large a paid subscription as since the 
reduction of its page size. In the 
month of November over eight hundred 
new names of paid subscribers were 
added to the list. 


The Phonographic Magazine has al- 
ways been a clean, well-edited and help- 
ful magazine, and we are glad to know 
that its editor is so well pleased with its 
circulation. We cannot, however, help 
expressing surprise at this showing on 
the part of the organ (now in its twen- 
tieth year) of a system which has been 
in existence for seventy years. The 
Gregg Writer, which is, comparatively 
speaking, a newcomer, added over two 
thousand, three hundred names to its 
list of subscribers in the month in which 
the Phonographic Magazine added eight 
hundred. 


The “Roll of Honor” will appear in 
the next issue. We hope our teacher 
friends may add a few more names to 
their lists of subscriptions before April 
roth. “nse 





In a Boston advertising journal one 
critic attacked another for being too 
much of a purist in the use of the 


English language. He begins by say- 
ing: “A didactic linguistic purist is 
unique and often a distressing addenda 
to the literary activity of our times.” 
“*Nuf sed.” Comment is needless. A 
certain homely proverb comes into our 
mind of the pan on one occasion call- 
ing the kettle black—Ad Sense. 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ab Ave.. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


A Course in Business English—Continued 


Adjective—Adverb 


HE words used to point out or 

to make more complete the 

central object of my mental 

picture are ADJECTIVES. The 

words that express qualities are 
DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES Or QUALI- 
ADJECTIVES. Examples: A red 

l A sweet apple. A young girl. 
Adjectives not only express quality, but 
latter are called NUM- 
ERA ADJECTIVES Examples: Two 
iouses. Some pupils. Certain adjec- 
are used to point out objects with- 
describing them. These are called 
MONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. Examples: 
This man. Yonder house. The horse. 
Of course the singular form must be 
used before a singular noun, and the 
We 
vould not say, “I do not like these kind 
of people,” but “this kind.” Some ad- 
jectives are derived from proper nouns. 
These are called PROPER ADJECTIVES. 
They must always begin with a capital. 
Examples: The American people; she 
had an Indian basket; the Philippine 
question. The words a, an, and the, 
when used before nouns to limit their 
meaning, are called artictes. These 
words are classed as adjectives because, 
like adjectives, they are used as modi- 
fiers of nouns. A and an, two forms 
of the same word, are called the In- 
DEFINITE ARTICLE. They point out, in- 
definitely, the object named by the noun. 
Examples. A man. An apple. The is 
called the DEFINITE ARTICLE because it 
points out an object somewhat definitely. 
Example: John is the boy I prefer. A 
quality in one object may be compared 
with the same quality in a second and a 
third object, thus expressing degrees of 
quality. Examples: Ralph has a sweet 
apple. Robert has a sweeter apple. 
Frances has the sweetest apple. The 
adverbs more and most indicate these 
degrees of comparison, but also the end- 
ings er and est may be used, and really 


number. ‘These 


plural form before a plural noun. 


form the regular way of indicating com- 
parison, as in “great, greater, greatest.” 

Almost the only difficulty that arises 
in connection with the comparison of 
adjectives is in choosing between the 
endings er and est and the adverbs more 
and most. The determination is com- 
monly made purely on the ground of 
euphony. If the endings are easily and 
naturally pronounced, we use them; if 
they are not easily and euphoniously 
pronounced, the two adverbs are used. 
We would ordinarily say “shy, shyer, 
shyest,” but not “splendid, splendider, 
splendidest.” There are a few irregular 
methods of comparison, as “good, better, 
best,” and “bad, worse, worst.” 

The first degree of COMPARISON is 
called posiITIvE, the second COMPARATIVE, 
the third supeRLAtTIvE. The COMPARA- 
TIVE degree is formed by adding er to 
the positive or by prefixing more or less. 
Examples: light, lighter; beautiful, more 
beautiful; cheerful, less cheerful. The 
COMPARATIVE degree may be used only 
in comparing two persons or things. Ex- 
amples: Lucia is taller than Margaret. 
This book is larger than that book. 
The SUPERLATIVE degree is formed by 
adding est to the positive or prefixing 
most or least. Examples: tall, tallest; 
extravagant, most extravagant; fright- 
ful, least frightful. The suPERLATIVE de- 
gree may be used only in comparing 
more than two persons or things. Ex- 
amples: Jeannette is the smallest girl in 
school. The Himalayas are the highest 
mountains in the world. A few adjec- 
tives have no regular form of compari- 
son. These are in very common use 
and must be learned: 
good U 


be: 
well rest 


better 


late later latest 
latter last 
bad 
evil worse 
ill 
little 
many 
much 


worst 


less least 


more most 
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nearest 
next 
farthest 
oldest 
elder eldest 
forth further furthest 
Some adjectives do not admit of com- 
parison: square, first, all, infinite. 


near nearer 


far farther 
old ‘ older 


Adverbs 

The central object of my mental pic- 
ture may perform an action inacertain 
manner, which is indicated by a class of 
words called apverBs. Examples: The 
man walked quickly, slowly, softly, 
heavily, etc. I may indicate the time of 
the action by other adverbs. Examples: 
The man now came. He then opened the 
door. He will be here soon. Under ad- 
verbs of time we may place adverbs of 
number, once, twice, firstly, secondly. 
Adverbs used in asking questions are 
often called INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS. Ex- 
amples: Where may he be found? Why 
is he here? I may wish to modify the 
meaning of a quality; as, He is an ex- 
tremely bad boy; he is only slightly 
crippled. Adverbs modify adjectives. In 
like manner adverbs may be modified by 
adverbs; as, This was very well done. 
A CONJUNCTIVE ADVERB is an adverb that 
modifies the meaning of a verb, an ad- 
jective, or another adverb in a subor- 
dinate clause, and also connects that 
clause with the principal clause. Some 
adverbs are compared like adjectives. 
Some have more and most, less and 
least, joined to them to denote degrees 
of comparison. A few are compared ir- 
regularly. 
Positive 
badly r 
ill ) 
well 


Superlative 


Comparative 


worst 


best 
most 
least 
farthest 
furthest 


worse 


better 
much more 
little less 

far farther 
forth further 


Examples : 
Adjectives. 
He owns a fast automobile. 
I shall go on a faster train. 
The longest lane has a turning. 


Adverbs. 
His horse travels fast. 
Light moves faster than sound. 
He spoke longest. 
Illiterate persons often forget that ad- 
jectives go with nouns and pronouns, but 
adverbs with verbs, adjectives, and ad- 


verbs. Even educated persons are 
sometimes in doubt whether to use an ad- 
jective or an adverb after certain verbs; 
as, grow, look, sound, smell, taste. 

If the added word applies to the sub- 
ject of the verb, it should be an adjec- 
tive; if to the verb, it should be an ad- 
verb. We say, “We feel warm,” when 
we ‘mean that we are warm; we say, 
“We feel warmly on this subject,” when 
we mean that our feeling is warm. As 
a rule, it is proper to use an adjective 
whenever some form of the verb “to 
be” or “to seem” may be substituted for 
the verb, an adverb when no such sub- 
stitution can be made. Thus, “He looked 
angry; He spoke angrily.” Sometimes 
we may use either adjective or adverb 
with no difference in meaning; as, “We 
were sitting quiet (quietly) round the fire.” 

Note.—(a) Do not split an infinitive. 
He preferred not to walk, is correct. He 
preferred to not walk, is incorrect. 

(b) Adverbs should be so placed that 
there will be no doubt as to the words 
they modify. “I wish only to order fifty 
books,” implies that I do not wish to 
deliver them or do anything else with 
them than order them; whereas, if it is 
desired to restrict the number ordered 
to fifty, it should be, “I wish to order 
only fifty books. 

(c) When two negatives are used the 
sentence is equivalent to an affirmative. 
I never said nothing. (I did say some- 
thing.) 

(d) The position of the adverb should 
not be such as to make the wrong verb 
negative; as, “I do not think I shall go.” 
The speaker does think that he will not 
go, and the sentence should therefore 
read, “I think I shall not go.” 

(e) Adverbs may regularly be formed 
from adjectives by adding ly; but there 
are many irregular adverbs, such as very, 
much, well, etc., which are in some cases 
identical with adjective forms (as much 
and well). 

The first office of adverbs is to mod- 
ify verbs, and as the notions of time, 
place, and manner can be connected as 
a usual thing only with the notions of 
action or condition of being, that is, with 
verbs, usually all words indicating time, 
place or manner are adverbs or adverbial 
phrases. Thus we can hardly imagine 
a way in which such words as here, 
now, how, etc., can be applied to nouns. 
Some of these words, however, may be 
applied to adjectives, and also to other 
adverbs. So we speak of a word or 
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phrase that modifies a verb, adjective or 
other adverb as adverbial. 

Almost the only difficulty in the use of 
adverbs comes from confusing predi- 
cate adjectives with adverbs. Often we 
see an adverb where a predicate adjec- 
tive is really required. 

After the verb to be and its parts the 
adjective seems so natural that no con- 
fusion is likely; but after some other 
verbs whose significance is varying or 
uncertain we often find an adverb where 
an adjective is required. We say “She 
looks beautiful,” not “beautifully,” since 
“beautiful” is a quality of the subject, 
not a word used in any way to describe 
the manner of looking. In the same way 
we would say “He felt bad,” since there 
is no question of his doing or enduring 
the feeling badly or the reverse. Bad 
describes his condition, and hence must 
be an adjective. So after most verbs 
referring to sensations an adjective is 
properly used, as “It looked hot,” “It 
sounded sweet,” “It tasted sour,” etc. 

Though many adverbs end in ly, not 
all words ending in ly are adverbs, as 
for instance, likely. 

Adverbs may be compared sometimes 
as adjectives are, and often the compara- 


tive form of the adjective is used as the 
comparative form of the adverb with- 
out change, as “He behaved worse than 


ever before.” Confusion is often obvi- 
ated by using the adverbs more and most 
before the regular adverbial form, as 
“He sang more sweetly, most sweetly.” 
The comparative endings cannot be at- 
tached to adverbs in ly, but we have 
soon, sooner, soonest, and often, oftener, 
oftenest. 


Law Terms 


Hereditament. In Jaw, any species of 
property that may be inherited; lands, 
tenements, or anything corporeal or in- 
corporeal, real, personal, or mixed, that 
may descend to an heir in the strict 
sense; inheritable property, as distin- 
guished from property which necessarily 
terminates with the life of the owner, 
and, according to some writers, as dis- 
tinguished in modern times from per- 
sonal assets which go to the executor 
or administrator instead of the heir. A 
corporeal hereditament is visible and 
tangible; an incorporeal hereditament is 
a right existing in contemplation of law, 
issuing out of corporeal property, but not 
itself the object of bodily senses as an 
easement, a franchise, or a rent. 


Tort, n—In law, a wrong such as the 
law requires compensation for in dam- 
ages; an infringement or privation of 
the private or civil rights of a person 
considered as a private person or an 
owner. The same act considered in its 
relation to the state may be a crime. 

To constitute a “tort,” two things 
must concur—actual or legal damage to 
the plaintiff, and a wrongful act com- 
mitted by the defendant. 

Tort, as a word of art in the law of 
England and the United States, is the 
name of civil wrongs (not being merely 
breaches of contract) for which there is 
a remedy by action in courts of com- 
mon law jurisdiction. It may be said to 
correspond approximately to the term 
“delict” in Roman law and the systems 
derived from it. 

Practise—Practice 

There is no reason why the noun and 
verb should not both be spelled with c, 
as in notice, sacrifice, apprentice, and all 
like cases when the accent precedes the 
last syllable. The distinction in spelling 
between the noun and the verb properly 
belongs only to words which are ac- 
cented on the last syllable, as device and 
devise, where the verb has the sound of 
ize. The spelling practise tends to give 
it the same sound, as we see in unedu- 
cated persons; and hence it is desirable 
to follow the regular analogy and write 
the noun and verb alike. 


With—Of— From? 

The following excuse was handed to 
me recently: “Please excuse me, I am 
sick with a headache.” We asked the 
class to consider the use or misuse of 
the preposition with. We submit one of 
the replies: 

“We cannot find anything to justify 
the use of with in this construction, nor 
does from seem to be the choice. From 
carries with it the idea of separation or 
division; of, that of origin or cause. 
am sick (because) of a headache is the 
meaning, therefore the sentence should 
be: “I am sick of a headache.” 

James Fernald, in his “Connectives of 
Speech,” gives preference to this form, 
as does Josephine Turck Baker in her 
publication known as “Correct English.” 

We are still working hard to get the 
circulation of the magazine up to that 
top notch—and our friends are helping 
us. A little more effort and the goal 
will be reached. 
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ers 


wit 


(dad) 
(e) 





Examination Papers No. 3 


N the last volume of the maga- 
zine we gave two “Theory Ex- 
amination Papers,” which ap- 
peared to arouse a great deal 
of interest on the part of teach- 

nd students. 

1e third of the series, given here- 
, was sent us about three years ago 
by that popular and 
successful teacher, 
Miss Ada U. Berg, 
who was then with 
the Nebraska Busi- 
ness and Shorthand 
College, Omaha, Neb., 
but who is now prin- 
cipal of the shorthand 
and typewriting de- 
partment of the Em- 
pire Business College, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Theory Examination 
I, 
Give four vowels. 
Examples. 
II. 
Four rules for tracing the circle. 
Examples. 


Ada U. Berg 


Sounds of each. 


III. 
Where does the base of the first 
consonant rest? 


} Give rules for tracing the circle in 


“Dave.” 
chain, 


IV. 
Give rules for upward and down- 
ward hook. Examples. 


Vv. 

How do we recognize y, w, ye, ya? 

Give rule for “S’’ when joined toa 
curve. 

Give rule for “S” 
straight line. 
When is “S” written in accordance 
with the movement of the hands 

of a clock? 

When is “S” written with the re- 
verse movement 

Write: stay, saber, knee, grieves. 

VI. 

Rule for tracing “th.” 

How do we trace characters con- 
sisting of “S” or “Th” and a 
vowel? 

How do we trace “S” in words like 
“so” and “us’’? 

How do we recognize “Z”? 

How do we recognize the hard 
sound of “Th’’? 


“palm” and 
Write: able, 
paper. 


bread, chap, 


when joined to a 


VIII. 

Name the blended consonants. 

Write: sudden, demure, legend, to 
miss, to make, to draw. 

IX. 

Under what head do the following 
words come: meantime, whereas, 
wherefore, thereon, thereto. 

Write the preceding words. 

How do we demonstrate the past 
tense? How “or” and “er’? 


_ 4 
Give three rules for omission of 
consonants. 
Give a phrase in which “to” is ex- 
pressed by “T.” 
Give a phrase in which “as” 
pressed by “S.” 
Give a phrase in which “from” and 
“to” are omitted. 
Give a phrase in which “of the” is 
omitted. 
Give a phrase in which “after” is 
omitted. 
xI 


Write: We beg to acknowledge, 
you will be sorry to learn, you 
may be sure, please find enclosed, 
would be able, have been able, I 
would be pleased, I am very 
sorry, for a few days, I am sorry 
to learn. 

XII. 


When do we 
“Den”? 
Write: I do not, we don’t, children 
do not, they don’t know, we do 
not regard. , 
XIII. 
“R” is expressed how—when? 
Write: cart, tardy, part, mannefs, 
tires, strain, sardine, sateen, 
siege, assert. 
XIV. 
Give three rules for the omission 
of consonants. 
Write: certain, war, advise, to ad- 
vise, field. 


is ex- 


write “do not,” 


rur 


Give three rules for the omission 
of vowels. 

Write: round, sunk, ratio, tune, 
pity, struck, begun, maker, open, 


stop. 
XVI. 
prefixes and 


XVII. 

Analyze the following: continue, 
immortal, imperfect, detract, al- 
ternate, supreme,’ self-control, 
bashful, himself, imposition, 
hopelessly, systematic, authentic, 
meaningly, paradox. 

2 XVIII. 

What are analogical abbreviations? 

Write: presume, bondage, injunc- 
tion, description, desist, reverse, 
reflection. 

XIX. 


Give the affixes. 


Examples. 


d y ; ize “nk” and 
(f) a ~ 40 we recognize n a Write the alphabet. 
VII. Write: box, creditable, 


. . 1 é ‘ auses, 
(a) Name Se diphthongs and give ex- _—- yo r- 
amples. 7 , 


(b) Write: mouse, fued, annoy, youth, 
iota via, mania, Roy, Noah, olio, 
mine. 


favorite, 
respects, 


xx. 
A dictation exercise selected to in- 
corporate the various principles. 
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Program of Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
April 12 to 14, 1906 


Thursday Morning, 9:30 to 12 M. 


Kegistration of members (giving 
street address where possible), pay- 
ment of dues, inspection of exhibits, 
et 

Meeting of school proprietors. 

Intermission for lunch. 


Thursday Afternoon, | to 4:30 


i. Address of Welcome—E. H. Nor- 
man, 1906 Host. 

2. Response—(Dark Horse). 

3. President’s Address—Charles_ T. 
Platt. 

/. Announcements and Appointment 
of Committees. 

5. Master Passion in Teaching—Cal- 
vin O. Althouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

6. Commercial School Statistics—Dr. 
H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. 

7. Address—Dr. M. Bates Stephens, 
Superintendent of Public Education, 
State of Maryland. 

8. Night Schools—Edwin Leibfreed, 
Dean of American Commercial Schools 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday Evening, 8 o’clock 


Address—‘What Shotld a Business 
Education Imply?’—Dr. D. C. Gilman, 
ex-President Johns Hopkins University. 

Address—“Commerce and Trade Ex- 
pansion’’—Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The addresses will be given in the 
auditorium on the second floor of the 
Y. M. C. A. building, a beautiful room 
capable of seating about 800 people. 
Prior to the addresses a reception will 
be held on the same floor, in order to 
enable members to meet the distin- 
guished guests. The occasion will be 
enlivened by music. 


Friday Morning, 9:30 to 12:30 


Institute Lessons. 
1. Penmanship—E. C. Mills, Roch- 
Y 


ester, N. : 
2. Bookkeeping (Advanced)—R. J. 
(Mich.) Business Uni- 


Bennett, Detroit 
versity. 

3. Shorthand—E. H. Eldridge, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. 

4. The Commercial Teacher’s Avoca- 
tion—F. H. Read, Providence (R. L.) 
High School. 

Intermission for Lunch. 


Friday Aternoon, 2 to 4:30 


1. English—Miss Flora Pryor, Water- 
bury (Conn.) Business College, and 
Miss Josephine Turck Baker, editor 
“Correct English—How to Use It,” 
Evanston, IIl. 

2. Training for Oral Discourse in 
Commercial Schools—Cheesman A. 
Herrick, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

3. Tyepwriting—Miss Alice M. Wood, 
Paughkeepsie, N. Y 


BANQUET. 
Friday Evening, April 13, 1906. 
At Hotel Rennert. 


Toastmaster—Chas. T. Platt, 
York City. 


New 


Addresses by E C. Timanus, Mayor 
of Baltimore; Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Secretary of the Navy; Daniel C. Gil- 
man, ex-President of Johns Hopkins 
University; Hon. Isidor Rayner, U. S. 
Senator from Maryland; Lynn R. 
Meekins, editor Baltimore Evening 
Herald; Hon. Edwin Warfield, Gov. 
ernor of Maryland. 


Saturday. Morning, 10 to 12:30 
1. Teachers’ Round Table—Discus- 
sion of Every-day School Problems. 
2. Business Meeting— 
General Secretary’s Report. 
Treasurer's Report. 
Reports ‘of Committees. 
New Business. 
Election of Officers. 
Selection of Next Place of Meet- 
ing. 


Intermission for Lunch. 


Saturday Afternoon, 2 to 4 


shorthand Speed Contest. 
Adjournment. 


General Information 


The convention will be held in the 
Baltimore Business College (E. H. Nor- 
man, proprietor) in rooms which are 
spacious, well lighted and admirably 
adapted for convention purposes. 


Those attending the meeting will find 
excellent lunch accommodations in the 
Y. M. Cc. A. building (in which Mr. 
Norman’s school is located) at the 
most moderate prices. 


The Hotel Rennert, which has been 
selected as convention headquarters, 
and at which the banquet will be held, 
is only one block distant from the 
school. Rooms can be secured at this 
hotel at $1.50 and $2 per day for a 
—~ ¢  eccce with two in a room, $2.50 
an , 


Baltimore shows no trace of the dis- 
astrous fire of a year ago, and the 
buildings destroyed have been replaced 
by more modern and handsomer ones. 
In its monuments, parks and natural 
environment, the city itself affords 
many attractions to the visitor, to say 
nothing of the numerous places of 
amusement. Then, Washington is but 
an hour’s ride, and the round trip can 
be made for $1.25. 


The program, in addition to the con- 
ventional features, presents some of 
the most prominent men of the coun- 
try. The meeting will be a great event 
and should attract the banner attend- 
ance. 


The customary reduction in railroad 
rates is assured. When purchasing 
ticket to Baltimore, procure a receipt 
from your local ticket agent. This 
receipt, when properly vised at Balti- 
more, will ensure a one-third rate for 
the return trip. 
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An Interesting Letter 


We take the following interesting 
sentences from a letter received from 
our good friend, Mr. F. P. Lefevre, of 
Bart, Pa.: 

“T cannot forget what the public owes 
you for your grand shorthand system, 
that never grows stale in its variety or 
beauty, and great sanity, compared with 
the old geometrical systems. 

“Allow me to call your attention to 
the very valuable suggestion given by 
Miss Mary N. Evans on pages 114 and 
115 of ‘Practical Pointers to Shorthand 
Students.’ To anyone who is practicing 
alone, that suggestion is simply invalu- 
able. 

“I find that rapid writing does not 
depend so much on the whole arm 
movement as it does on a_ thorough 
knowledge of the manual. I use the 
finger movement and yet I reached a 
speed of something over three hundred 
words a minute on an exercise I wrote 
from memory. I have been writing 
over exercises for one hundred times, 
and find so much repetition a great ad- 
vantage. The secret of speed is to 
have no hesitation in making the forms. 
*x* * * 

“T saw a few ‘jokelets’ which may 
cheer your strenuous labors if I en- 
close them. The first is a good com- 
ment on those who formerly looked 
with green eyes at your system: 


“GETS WHAT HE LIKES. 


“*Jones grumbles at cold weather?’ 
wat Oly 

“*Aand he grumbles at hot weather?’ 
** *Yes.’ 

“*What does he like?’ 

“*He likes to grumble.’ 


“The second will remind you of your 
leaky experience with fountain-pens: 


“THE HORROR OF IT. 


“Addemup, who had taken a day off 
to attend the bookkeepers’ picnic, was 
displaying his agility of climbing a 
tree. He fell in such a way that his 
foot caught in a fork of the tree, and 
there he hung, head downward, ten 
feet from the ground. ‘Help me down!’ 
he exclaimed, in a voice of agony. ‘For 
heaven’s sake! My fountain-pen is 
leaking"’ 


“The third will make 
about hasty conclusions: 


you careful 


“OVERHEARD BY THE OFFICE-BOY. 


“‘The editor looks downcast. What’s 
the matter with him?’ 

“He received a letter yesterday in- 
forming him of an inheritance, and in 
the rush he replied: “Declined, with 
thanks.” ’ 


“T will close our interview with a 
good pieee of advice from Max Muller 
on the study of Sanscrit, which will 
apply to shorthand as well: 

“*There is something else which uni- 
versities can teach and ought to teach— 
nay, which I feel quite sure they were 
originally meant to teach—and that is 
a real interest in our work, and, more 
than that, a love of our work, and, 
more than that, a true joy and happi- 
ness in our work.’” 





It is quite interesting to us to com- 
pare the club lists each year, and to 
note how some of our loyal friends 
continue to support the cause. 

* * ox 

We have received a neat and interest- 
ing little magazine called “The Expon- 
ent of Business Education,” published 
by the Grand Rapids Business Univer- 
sity of Grand Rapids, Mich. This lit- 
tle publication is full of good things. 

*x * x 

From the Clinton (Mo.) Eye we learn 
that there was recently a public demon- 
stration given by the students of the 
Clinton Business College of that city. 


Some very creditable records were made 


in rapid calculation and in_ blindfold 
shorthand writing. 
* * x 

We notice that our good friend, Mr. 
E. D. Westbrook, principal of the West- 
brook Commercial Academy, has been 
nominated as the Republican candidate 
for mayor of Olean, N. Y. Evidently 
a good many school proprietors are in- 
terested in politics. 

* * * 

Recently the faculty and students of 
Elliott’s Business College, Burlington, 
Iowa, presented President G. W. Elliott 
with a handsome diamond stud. At the 
same time the students presented Profes- 
sor Potter, who is teacher of penman- 
ship, with a beautiful pair of diamond 
cuff buttons. : «= 2 


The High School Section was very 
prominent in the recent convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. There is a movement on foot 
to make the High School Section a 
branch of the Federation and a commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter and report at the next meeting. The 
officers for 1905 were re-elected, Miss 
Mytra Bogle, of Bloomington, IIl., be- 
ing made assistant secretary. 








Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


The Mastery of Shorthand 


ACK of the ability to do things 
rapidly lies the ability to do 
things well. 

In our article last month we 
referred to the lesson of doing 
things well and rapidly as perhaps the 
most valuable lesson to be derived from 
the attainment of reportorial skill. That 
is, in the various stages of development 
through which the shorthand writer 
must pass before attaining such skill, he 
finds it necessary to perfect himself in 
shorthand and typewriting to a rapid de- 
gree of execution. 

Shorthand writing implies speed writ- 
ing. But, the writing of shorthand per- 
fectly is the first consideration ; the writ- 
ing of shorthand rapidly, the second. 

The highest attainment of shorthand 
skill, the development of a strong and 
happy character, the building up of the 
mental and moral as well as the physi- 
cal side of the stenographer’s life; in 
short, the rounding out of the ideal 
shorthand writer, is but the outgrowth 
of method, practice, persistence, of the 
right way of doing things. The scien- 
tific law of cause and effect pertains no 
less to the art of shorthand writing than 
to the sciences of physics or chemistry. 
From proper methods must come the de- 
sired results. 

As stated, last month we dealt with 
the effect, so to speak; this month we 
deal with the cause. In other words, as 
we have already given our readers some 
ideas of the advantages to be derived 
from the rapid writing of shorthand, 
we propose now to go back a little, and 
shall endeavor at this time to present 
the essential things in the writing of 
shorthand which lead to results. We 
shall recur to that elementary state dur- 
ing which those qualities and excellen- 
cies are developed which invariably pro- 
duce the rapid, accurate writer of short- 
hand. 


1. The Mastery of Theory 


Let us first put to our readers these 
questions: Are you anxious to become 


a rapid writer? An accurate writer? 


An ideal stenographer? We know you 
are, and we would advise you, there- 
fore, as conscientiously as if all your 
future welfare depended upon our hum- 
ble advice—first acquire a mastery of 
shorthand. 

The great basic principle of success 
in shorthand is the mastery of short- 
hand itself as an art, its mastery as to 
theory and its mastery as to form. 

The mastery of theory, or of the prin- 
ciples of shorthand, is not so easy a 
task as it is sometimes considered, yet 
it is a comparatively limited study com- 
pared with grammar, mathematics, 
chemistry, the languages, or kindred sub- 
jects. One would not think of solving 
a difficult algebraica! problem without 
having some knowledge of the principles 
of algebra, or of translating a passage 
from French without a knowledge of 
French. Neither can the shorthand 
writer expect to write shorthand either 
slowly or rapidly, without a knowledge 
of its fundamental principles. He might 
as well expect to perform a classical se- 
lection on the piano without knowing 
the notes and scales. Indeed, more so; 
for it is possible, and not uncommon, for 
a musician to play “by ear,” but there is 
no gift of nature that has yet been 
known to endow a person with the req- 
uisites of shorthand writing—these 
must be obtained from some studied 
source of information. 


Phonetic Spelling 


Phonetic spelling is the basis of all 
shorthand writing. The first step in the 
mastery of principles is a clear compre- 
hension of phonetic spelling. We have 
known advanced writers to hesitate on 
a new word because the phonetic spell- 
ing did not at once present itself. 

The pupil who has never before stud- 
ied shorthand may be confused for 
awhile on this point, but by drilling him- 
self on sound spelling through the first 
six lessons particularly, noting intelli- 
gently the words in the second column 
of the text and their phonetic rep- 
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resentation, he may fix this new 
method quite clearly in his mind. 
As is well known, the longhand spell- 
ing of many words is very deceptive. In 
such words as “phthisis” many super- 
fluous letters may be discarded as hav- 
ing no bearing whatever upon the sounds 
in the word. Simple words like “neigh,” 
“knotty,” “phlegm,” may puzzle the be- 
ginner, but by pronouncing them over 
again and analyzing them carefully he 
may soon acquire the habit of distin- 
guishing the one spelling from the oth- 
er. We feel safe in saying that by the 
time the average pupil has reached the 
third lesson he will have overcome any 
difficulty of this kind. 


The Learning of the Rules 


Next to phonetic spelling comes the 
learning of the rules. A rule is best 
learned by understanding the words il- 
lustrating it. After carefully reading 
the rule, note the examples. Write 
them for yourself and learn them. Then 
learn to express the rule in the words of 
the book, or in good English of your 
own. 

An excellent test of the writer’s abil- 
ity is to analyze the outlines given in 
the General Exercise at the end of each 
lesson. These words cover all the rules 
in the lesson and some of them may il- 
lustrate two or three rules. If you are 
able to explain the joining of every cir- 
cle, to recall with accuracy the con- 
sonants and all the shades of vowel 
sounds, and to write any new words 
correctly, illustrating the principles, you 
may rest assured you have a thorough 
knowledge of the theory of the first les- 
son. 

Incidentally, it may be convenient to 
pupils, as well as teachers, to remem- 
ber the number of those paragraphs 
which are especially important or fre- 
quently violated, as paragraphs 10 and 
12 in the first lesson. 


Wordsigns and Phrases 


Another essential in the mastery 
of principles is the memorizing of the 
wordsigns and phrases, for in this sys- 
tem few contractions are arbitrary, and 
wordsigns and phrases, to a great extent. 
illustrate advanced principles in contract- 
ing and phrase-writing. The subject of 
phrase-writing is of such vast impor- 
tance in the practice of rapid writing that 
it has been discussed at length in every 
treatise on shorthand, and we can only 
say in this brief space that the mastery 


of the phrases presented at the end of 
each lesson and throughout the textbook 
is of no less importance than the mastery 
of the fundamental rules of the system; 
and, of course, facility in phrase-writing 
depends largely upon a thorough com- 
mand of the wordsigns. 


2. Mastery of Shorthand Forms 


In the mastery of shorthand, the sec- 
ond great essential is the accurate execu- 
tion of shorthand forms. 

How often have we heard pupils say: 
“Oh, if I could only write like that!” 
as if it were something phenomenal to 
write small notes, especially at a high 
rate of speed, forgetting as they do that 
we once opened our textbook to the first 
page and learned, through practice— 
practice—practice—how to write a curve 
with a hump at the end, as in K, instead 
of a perfect arc, which we had been ac- 
customed to making in the Pitman sys- 
tem. For the beginning is the same for 
every writer of shorthand. The differ- 
ent degrees of success of different writ- 
ers depend entirely upon the time and 
application which they expend upon it. 

Accurate shorthand writing is a ne- 
cessity. It is the one way, and the only 
way, to do successful work. Above all, 
therefore, you must become an accurate 
writer. This means that you should ob- 
serve perfect proportion in every out- 
line you write. The neglect of one out- 
line may lay the foundation of a ruin- 
ous habit. It is easy carelessly to 
lengthen a K or shorten an M, and it is 
easier still to get into the habit of doing 
it regularly, with the disastrous result 
that the writer will soon find himself 
helplessly lost. Does this present 
forcibly enough the absolute necessity 
of adhering strictly to the proper pro- 
portion and fixing a style which will 
stand the test of rapid work? 

To acquire accuracy it is necessary to 
study but little at a time, and to do that 
little well. In the preparation of the 
lesson, copy every outline from the text- 
book, not relying upon the memory for 
a single stroke. For, how much mem- 
ory may a pupil be expected to have who 
has just undertaken the first lesson ?—or 
even the sixth lesson; for does not each 
lesson present some forms not presented 
before? The first completion of the 
text is ample enough time for him to 
bring his memory into use on the all- 
important matter of recalling the forms 
in the book. 
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Penmanship 


Shorthand penmanship will aid in 
training the hand and simultaneously de- 
velop tendencies towards an artistic and 
facile style of shorthand. It will be es- 
pecially helpful to every writer of this 
system of shorthand. We specify this 
system because of its close affinity to 
longhand writing. It will seem like re- 
suming the study of penmanship after 
having dropped it for several years. 

The most practical value in shorthand 
penmanship lies in its effect upon execu- 
tion. It corrects those rigid and detri- 
mental habits of the hand and arm which 
retard and prevent speed. It teaches the 
art of writing shorthand with ease and 
grace, of obtaining the “maximum of 
speed with the minimum of effort.” 

As a light-line system requires but 
little effort in any event, especially a 
light-line system which preserves the 
smooth and forward flow of longhand, 
there is naturally much less effort re- 
quired in the execution of its shorthand 
forms than in geometric or shaded sys- 
tems. Writers of geometric systems ex- 


perience more difficulty in overcoming 
Pitmanic curves and angles than in for- 
getting Pitmanic principles. 


They find 
it difficult to learn to do the natural 
thing—to write onward and forward as 
in longhand, and without effort, after 
writing for many years, perhaps, in all 
directions and with varying thicknesses 
of strokes. The exceptional value of 
shorthand penmanship in a light-line 
system is obvious. 

Aside from its practical value, how- 
ever, shorthand penmanship possesses an 
zsthetic value which will appeal to many 
writers. This is the relation it bears to 
artistic shorthand writing. 


The Artistic Side 


Artistic shorthand writing is an ac- 
complishment. It is an accomplishment 
which every student should aspire to 
possess, as he would aspire to an ideal. 
The training in details can only strength- 
en his equipment for the attainment of 
speed, and the beauty and accuracy of 
his work must be to him “a joy for- 
ever.” Let us explain this, as so many 
have said and do say: What difference 
does it make how you write if you can 
read your notes? Perhaps that is all 
right as far as it goes—but it only goes 
so far. You cannot read them beyond 
a certain speed; you cannot write them 


beyond a certain speed unless you have 
observed these many little things which 
are so vital. Ask every writer of two 
hundred words a minute and he will 
tell you it is the little things which af- 
fect his highest speed work. With the 
best of training his hand may fail him 
under the stress of rapid note-taking. 
Had he not fixed his style of writing 
perfectly and firmly where would he 
find himself on a rapid cross-examina- 
tion? 

Let us repeat: it is the little things 
which count, and there is nothing like 
artistic writing to develop these little 
things. The pen-lifts, the curves, the 
straight lines, the dots, the periods, the 
spaces between the words, the separated 
words which should have been joined— 
there comes a time when any of these 
things may be decisive. It may not 
only mean the difference of twenty or 
thirty words a minute in speed, but it 
may involve an actual monetary loss. 

Artistic notes will retain their artistic 
qualities at any rate of speed. They 
may become jagged, as notes will un- 
der such stress, but the exact swing of 
a curve, for instance, as perfected in 
artistic writing, may prove the report- 
er’s boon sometime when he needs it 


“most. 


*x* * * 


The review of the textbook, the at- 
tainment of speed, the training of the 
mind, the practice of reading, are es- 
sentials which should receive due con- 
sideration after the completion of the 
textbook; but each of them is of such 
vast scope that it could well furnish 
material for a full article in itself, and 
it is impossible for us to touch upon any 
of these at this time. It has been our en- 
deavor in this article to emphasize the 
value, the necessity of accuracy, and to 
present the fundamental principles in 
the perfection of shorthand skill. 

Let the pupil be patient and persever- 
ing, ever bearing in mind that the task 
is not beyond him, that it is even simple 
when taken as it comes, daily, and mas- 
tered then once for all. 





President Hadley, in his recent ad- 
dress to the graduating class of Yale, 
said: “The worth of a man’s life is to 
be measured, not by the things which he 
has done for himself, but by the things 
which he hes done for the world around 
and after him.” 
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Typpewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed 


What are We Going to Do About It? 


HE 


ing for 


business world is clamor- 
better trained ste- 

nographers. Business men 

are continually and _ loudly 

complaining of the incompe- 
tent stenographers that are so abundant 
nowadays. Nearly every business jour- 
nal you pick up has one or more articles 
on this serious question. It is a serious 
question. Let’s see. A _ tailor who 
couldn’t make a perfect fit would be an 
expert; wouldn't he? <A_ carpenter 
who couldn’t saw a board straight or 
strike the nail he is pounding is the one 
that is in demand; isn’t he? The book- 
keeper who can’t add a column of fig- 
ures is an expert accountant; isn’t he? 
The stenographer who misspells one 
word out of five doesn’t know the rela- 
tion of words, knows practically noth- 
ing about punctuation, cannot write a 
presentable letter of application—is a 
stenographer, isn’t she? 

Is it a serious question? If readers 
of this article would talk with their 
business friends about this matter they 
would soon learn that it is. The busi- 
ness man who has to entrust the secrets 
of his business (as the majority do) to 
his amanuensis, and who expects his 
letters transcribed so they will make a 
favorable impression upon his corre- 
spondents, thus securing business or 
advancing his interests, certainly con- 
siders it a serious matter—especially 
when he has to pay for such transcrip- 
tions. 

Now, what are we going to do about 
it? Just this: We students are going 
to be thoroughly qualified for business 
before leaving school. We _ stenogra- 
phers are going to render satisfactory 
service—or quit. We teachers are go- 
ing to tighten our grip on our pupils; 
give them a more thorough training in 
all the things that pertain to a ste- 
nographic position, and we are going 
to see that no business man has cause 
hereafter to complain of our work— 
that is, we are going to do these things 
or be utterly unable to secure employ- 
ment; lose our positions; and be ever- 


lastingly scored by employers. Let’s 
begin NOW to live up to that resolu- 
tion we made the first of the year: 
That I will be the BEST student, ste- 
nographer—or teacher. 


Care of the Machine 

Keep your typewriter entirely free of 
dust, if you would have it do the best 
work. Clean and oil the rods and 
bright parts every morning. Oil the 
rollers and other parts that require oil, 
at least once a week. Use oil sparingly 
—as though the bottle you now have 
were about the last you can ever get. 
One drop is better than a dozen. Rub 
it off immediately—oil is not needed, 
especially for lubricating, but to keep 
clean the bearings. Use only the best 
oil; cheap oil will gum and do more 
harm than good. 

Clean the type as they show they 
need it. Do not wait until all are filled, 
but clean each when the impression be- 
gins to look blurred. Use a pin, a pen 
or a toothpick to remove the dust and 
lint, being careful to hold the type-bar 
firmly, and also not to scratch or break 
the face of the type. 

Study the mechanism of the machine 
and know all about it, but never take it 
apart for that purpose. Take the same 
care of your machine that you would 
of your watch—you would never think 
of removing the works of your watch; 
then don’t remove the carriage or any 
other part of the machine. 

Before beginning to write on the ma- 
chine note the following points: See 
that the envelope holders, marginal 
stops and space gauge are properly ad- 
justed; that capital lever on Reming- 
ton or key on Underwood, Oliver, etc., 
is as it should be, and that the ribbon 
movement is all right. 


Watch Your Ribbon 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
cases of trouble with the carriage 
movement is caused by dirt or by the 
ribbon not moving as it should. Even 
carriages on those machines that have 
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an automatic ribbon shift, sometimes 
move sluggishly or “balk.” There are 
at least two reasons for this on the 
Remington; the forks of the ribbon 
guide may not be fitted properly over 
the right-hand spool; or there may be 
some ravelings from the edges of the 
ribbon wound around the spool, thus 


preventing the weight from falling far 
enough to shift. On machines that do 
not have an automatic shift, if the rib- 
bon is all on one spool, the carriage 
can’t move until shifted. The ribbon 
holds it as firmly as though you held 
it with your hand. Watch your ribbon, 
and keep the rods and rollers clean. 
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Six O'Clock and Six Dollars 


An influential business man of Chi- 
cago recently wrote me in response to 
my inquiry wherein he found ste- 
nographers deficient when beginning 
work in his office: “The principal 
trouble with most of the young people 
who apply to us for stenographic posi- 
tions is that they leave school too soon, 
and they expect us to virtually finish 
their education at our expense.” 

That is a point for you who are now 
in school to consider seriously. There is 
only one way to avoid being talked of 
in that manner—by thorough prepara- 
tion before making application for a 
position. You cannot possibly lose by 
thorough preparation. A good ste- 
nographer is always in demand, and at 
a good salary; but there is something 
to it that is worth more to you than 
the salary—the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are doing acceptable work 
for your employer. Be the best, or quit 
at once. There are already far too 
many incompetents working for “six 
o'clock and six dollars.” Whatever 
you are, be the best—it pays, financially 
and “consciencely.” 


Dealing with Figures 
Yonkers, New York, Feb. 13, 1906. 
Mr. C. O. Bentley, 
Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash. 
My dear Mr. Bentley: 
fam a touch writer (Remington ma- 
chine), and as far as straight matter 
is concerned have no trouble whatever, 
but as soon as I have figures to deal 
with I find myself woefully deficient in 
skill and accuracy in manipulating the 
upper bank. As I contemplate taking 
a civil service examination in the near 
future, I am exceedingly anxious to 
become proficient in this respect, and 
if you can help a fellow out I can as- 
sure you of his hearty appreciation. 
Thanking you in advance for the 
favor I expect to receive, I am 
Cordially yours, 
Daniel E. Campbell, 
(A Perplexed Typist.) 
P. S—As there are quite a number 
of my stenographer friends who have 
experienced a like embarrassmenf in 
fingering the figures, I think an answer 
through the Gregg Writer would be 
most likely to attract their attention. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 22, 1906. 


My dear Mr. Campbell: 

Your interesting communication of the 
13th has been received, but answer has 
been delayed a little on account of re- 
moval. 

Your complaint is a very general one. 


I am asked almost daily by my own stu- 
dents and those from other schools, as 
well as by experienced stenographers, 
what to do with figures. I have used, 
in my experience of ten years as stenog- 
rapher and instructor, almost every 
known device for covering the keys of 
the machine’ I have talked with the 
best operators and the most conscien- 
tious instructors, and almost invariably 
they say, and my own experience veri- 
fies the statement, that in writing figures 
you would better be accurate than rapid. 
It is possible, of course, to handle the 
upper bank of keys the same as you do 
the others, but if in writing you should 
write the word “location,” for instance, 
l-o-c-z-t-i-o-n, the context of the sent- 
ence would show .what the word is, but 
if your employer says he will pay $65 
per month for an applicant and you 
transcribe it $75, it would make consid- 
erable difference—at least your employer 
would say it would. Taking it all in all, 
I believe when it comes to figures, the 
majority of us feel safer if we watch the 
keys we are striking. About the only 
objection I have ever heard to this pro- 
cedure is that it has a tendency to get 
the operator into the habit of watching 
his fingers in striking other keys than 
the figures. However, I cannot believe 
the real touch operator will be so care- 
less and thoughtless as to allow that to 
occur. 

I note that you are planning to take 
the Civil Service examination soon. 
While speed is an excellent feature in 
such an examination, accuracy is abso- 
lutely necessary, as you will see by re- 
ferring to the rules governing the grad- 
ing of the work as given in the Civil 
Service Manual. In making the tabu- 
lated statement required by the Civil 
Service Commission, my advice to you 
would be to see that it is exactly like 
the original, even if you have to watch 
your fingers when striking the figures. 

I shall certainly be glad to give this 
information in the next issue of the 
Gregg Writer, hoping it will be of some 
benefit to your stenographer friends, and 
I shall ask criticisms from other teach- 
ers and stenographers of what I have 
said. 

Hoping that you may come out of the 
examination with flying colors, and as- 
suring you that I shall be pleased to 
hear from you again upon any matter 
vf mutual interest, I am 


Yours truly, 
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Comments and Suggestions 


M. A. Daly.—If your letter is a fair 
sample of your typewriting ability, I 
am not surprised that you are holding a 
first-class position. Anyone who can do 
first-class work on the machine, as you 
do, should have no trouble in holding a 
good position. 

Your order for “Lincoln’s First In- 
augural Address” was forwarded to Mr. 
Kimball and you no doubt have it be- 
fore this. 

Janie Bright—For a student who has 
never had personal instruction in type- 
writing, your work is certainly good. 
The one strike-over in your letter 
marred the otherwise fine appearance of 
your work. I believe it would have been 
better to let it stand “Gregg”; anyone 
would have known what you intended it 
for, and the strike-over being so much 
heavier than the first letter, makes a bad 
appearance. 

I hope before this you have secured 
a “Rational” and are practicing the fin- 
ger exercises as outlined in it. If you 


can spend one hour a day in this prac- 
tice you will improve in speed wonder- 
fully in a very short time. 


I should like 
to hear from you again. 

Theresa Munster.—Your interesting 
letter concerning your work has been re- 
ceived and request for “Lincoln’s In- 
augural Address” was forwarded to Mr. 
Kimball. You have undoubtedly re- 
ceived it before now. 

I am always glad to hear from suc- 
cessful stenographers concerning their 
experiences in business, and shall be 
pleased to hear from you again. 

Selma Rogers.—I am certainly pleased 
to know that this department is benefi- 
cial to you. You cannot lose if you carry 
out your determination to be more than 
a “One Machine Operator.” 

I should be pleased to hear from you 
again, with a sample of your typewrit- 
ing work. I forwarded your request to 
Mr. Kimball, and you have undoubtedly 
received “Lincoln’s First Inaugural Ad- 
dress” before this. 

Julia K. Bracklin—You are fortunate 
in being employed by a “crank.” A man 
who wants his work done right is the 
man every stenographer should be glad 
to work for. You are using the style of 
machine that probably nine-tenths of the 
Remington operators of today have to 
use, and your material for keeping it 
clean is probably what most stenog- 


raphers have—a cheese cloth duster, a 
worn out brush and a hairpin. Your ex- 
perience in taking dictation in different 
ways is interesting, and reminds me of 
my own stenographic days. By all means 
take the addresses in shorthand. There 
is no reason why most proper names 
cannot be written in shorthand, as well 
as any other dictation. I am glad to 
know that your services have been ap- 
preciated, as is evidenced by your in- 
crease in salary. Such work as your 
letter indicates that vou are doing is 
sure of being rewarded. 
Jakeman.—Your interesting 
communication enclosing “Gregg” dis- 
play work received. I want to say that 
those two designs are about the best I 
ever saw, and if you can instill some of 
your ingenuity into your students, they 
are certainly fortunate in being under 
your instruction. 

I thank you for your courteous words 
of commendation, and assure you that if 
every reader will do his part as well as 
you are doing yours for making my de- 
partment valuable and _ interesting,. it 
will undoubtedly be so. Let me hear 
from you again with those productions 
written with black ribbon for reproduc- 
tion. 

Mollie Horgan.—Your experiences re- 
mind me of my own, and I am glad to 
know that my dictation to you while you 
were in school was in such character 
as to be beneficial to you in business. 
It has been my luck to have just such 
dictators as you have, and like you, I 
had to get the proper names the best I 
could. It pays to be able to write proper 
names in shorthand as well as any other 
dictated matter. I am not at all sur- 
prised to know that you are in a good 
position. Conscientious, faithful stu- 
dents who have the ability and determi- 
nation that you have invariably succeed. 


Joseph 


Mimeographing 

The following request, and my re- 
sponse thereto, may be beneficial to 
other strenographers, so I give them in 
full. No school in shorthand and type- 
writing has any right to turn out gradu- 
ates who cannot do the work Mr. Taylor 
says he cannot do, and it is commend- 
able upon his part to learn these things 
now: 


Dear Sir: 
am a 

Writer, and 

cember issue an 


subscriber to the Gregg 
after reading in the De- 
item entitled “Can 
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You?” it strikes me that I cannot make 
mimeograph copies nor cut _ stencils, 
and write to ask if you would be kind 
ugh to give me some light on this 
yjject. I have attended a school of 
shorthand and typewriting, but they 
did not teach these features. 
Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated, I assure you. 
Yours respectfully, 
Alfred K. Taylor. 
ae 
Dear Sir: 

Answering your letter of the 17th, I 
have pleasure in giving you, briefly, the 
necessary instructions for cutting stencil 
and operation of the mimeograph. 

First, remove the ribbon from the ma- 
chine, or if you have a late model throw 
the ribbon movement out of gear and 
push the ribbon back so the type will 
strike direct upon the stencil. Clean 
every type thoroughly with pin or tooth- 
pick and brush. Arrange the stencil on 
the silk and oiled backer according to 
the instructions which accompany the 
stencil and insert as you would a letter- 
head. To get the best results it is nec- 
essary to use the tissue protecting sheet. 
Be very careful not to crease or break 
the stencil in handling, as every crack 
will of course show on the finished work. 
Strike a little harder and more slowly in 
cutting a stencil than you do in ordi- 
nary writing, striking the “o” a little 
more lightly than the other letters. 

Remove the stencil from the machine 
carefully and place it in the frame of 
the mimeograph with the fibre sheet 
over it, with the writing right side up. 
If you have a new style you do not need 
the fibre sheet. In this case see that the 
linen or cambric protecting covering is 
absolutely free from dust and dried ink. 
This cambric covering should be cleaned 


thoroughly with benzine before using. 
The hand roller should also be cleaned 
with benzine; also the slate before it is 
inked. Do not use too much ink and 
work it carefully and evenly over the 
surface of the skate; then carefully work 
the ink through the protecting sheet 
evenly into the stencil. Use a firm, even 
pressure in making copies and make the 
impression with one sweep of the roller. 
All this, of course, if you are using the 
hand machine. 

If you have the oscillating machine, 
cut the stencil in the same manner and 
see that the inking arrangement is free 
from dried ink and dirt and that the 
printing pad is a good one. Place the 
stencil on the machine according to the 
instructions which accompany it, with 
the face up. Work the ink evenly 
through the inking arrangement, being 
careful always to get the under roller 
smeared with ink. Set the carriage and 
roller according to instructions on the 
machine. 

A little practice is necessary to turn 
out first-class work, but if you will fo!- 
low the foregoing instructions, and pay 
particular attention to the cutting of the 
stencil and inking of the roller you will 
get excellent results. Of course it is noi 
necessary for me to say that to get good 
copies you must have a typewriter with 
good, clear type. 

I should be glad to hear from you 
again and to know what results you get 
in this kind of work. If you have any- 
thing of a tabulated nature similar to 
the enclosed sheet, I should be glad to 
have a page for reproduction in the 
Gregg Writer. 

Yours very truly, 


Marshall Field’s Precepts and Characteristics 


His Business Axioms 

Never give a note. 

Never buy a share of 
margin. 

Never borrow. 

Never heavily mortgage real or per- 
sonal property. 

Work always on a cash basis. 

Buy for cash and sell on short time. 

Hold customers to strict enforcement 
of their contracts. 


stock on 


His Personality 
Business his greatest ambition. 
No time for frivolity. 
Never an imitator. 
No political ambition. 
Words few;. phrases incisive. 
Sparing of verbal commendation. 
Consummate judge of men. 
Originator of. ideas. 
Powerful as an organizer. 
Capable of inspiring confidence. 
Patron of education. 
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Lessons {1 Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McCuure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Study the Principles 


OW many of you really care to become expert? I hope you all do, and it is 

within your power; but you must work hard and patiently. The one thing 

(segeetea) that is more important than anything else is a thorough working knowl- 

Gi 9 edge of the principles of the system. Don’t imagine that as soon as you 
begin dictation your study of the principles is at an end. 
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Plate XI.—In this plate we have what to me are the most interesting combi- 
nations in the system. They must be written as one stroke, and when mastered 
can be written very rapidly. When joined to ‘‘r’’ and “‘l,’’ ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘v’’ become 
compound curves, as shown in exercises 8 and 11. Study the exercises until you 
know just how they should look and avoid the faults shown in the last line. 

Plate X1I.—Practice the exercises at the beginning of each line before you try 
the combinations. These forms are not difficult, but are often made incorrectly. 
Don’t forget to keep the wrist and ball of the hand off the paper. Let the hand 
glide on the finger nails or knuckles. 

Plate X1II.—This is another group of combinations that requires careful stucy, 
but they are not difficult if you write them with the correct movement. There 
should be no angles in the joinings in groups 7, 9 and 11. 

Plate XIV.—This plate contains a variety of joinings and will take a good deal 
of time. Practice each one separately until it is mastered. Study closely the 
shape of the vowels in each word. 
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Plate XV.—It requires quite a little practice to get the proper swing in the 
combination given in this plate. It gave me considerable trouble, possibly because 
I had previously written a geometrical system, and I have practiced for hours at a 
time on such words as “‘ fair,’’ ‘‘ feel,’’ ‘‘vary,’’ ete. Watch the direction in which 
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r’’ cross ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘v.”’ 
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This is a good place to review the exercises. If you now go over the drills in 
the plates previously given, you will find that many of the combinations flow more 
easily from the pen. It is an excellent plan to vary the drills by occasionally 


running over the work previously given. 
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(To be continued ) 
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A New Classification of Rules 


NE of our subscribers, Mr. Paul 

Hayden, writes: 

“I enclose a little table of 

rules which has helped me in 
the study of the Manual, and 
which I worked out one evening. In 
going over the text book I found that, 
to me at least, all the rules in the book 
grouped themselves under seven head- 
ings, thus making only seven rules with 
their subdivisions which, if learned per- 
fectly ensure a thorough knowledge of 
the system. You might include in this 
list the General Rules, but as these are 
left largely to the choice of the writer, 
I omitted same. 

“I think it is often a help to have rules 
classified for comparison, so made this 
up with that idea. It might also help a 
student just starting to be told there 
are only seven rules to be mastered, in- 
stead of the large number with all their 
exceptions which are embodied in other 
systems.” 

We print Mr. Hayden’s classification 
of the rules herewith: 


Rules for Joining Circles 


(a) When joined to a curve the circle 
is turned on the inside of the 
curve. 

(b) Between two reverse curves the 
circle is turned on the back of 
the first curve. 

(c) When joined to straight lines, the 
circle is written forward—as the 
hands of a clock move. 

(d) When two characters join with an 
angle, the circle is written on 
the outside of the angle. 


Rules for Writing the Downward Hook 


(a) The downward hook is placed on 
its side before N, M, R, L, except 
when preceded by a downward 
character. 

(b) When preceded by a downward 
, peed it retains its usual 
orm. 


Rules for Writing the Upward Hook 


(a) To avoid an angle the upward hook 
is dropped on its side after N 


(set 





or M. 
(b) Also on its side after K or G, when 
followed by R or L 


Rules for Joiring ““S” or “TH” 


(a) When S is joined to a curve write 
the sign the same direction as 
the curve—do not change form 
when circle intervenes. 

(b) When S is joined to straight lines 
form a sharp angle—do not 


— form when circle inter- 


(c) When “‘totatag TH to O, R or L, 
form sharp angle. 





(ad) In words consisting of S or TH, or 
both, and a vowel, write the sign 
in accordance with hands of a 
clock movement. 


Rules for Expressing “*R’’ 


(a) The circle or loop is written with 
reverse movement to express ‘ 

At beginning or end of straight 

lines or between lines in same 


direction. 

Between horizontal and an upward 
character. 

Between downward character and 


T, D, N or M. 

(b) Before’ straight lines the letter S 
when followed by a vowel may 
be reversed to express R. 


Rules for Omission of Consonants 


(a) The letter R may be safely omitted 
in many words. 

(b) At the beginning of words war and 
wor may be represented by waw 
and wu respectively. 

(c) Omit D when it immediately pre- 
cedes M, V or J. 

(ad) When slightly enunciated, T or D 
may be omitted at the end of a 
word. 

(e) When necessary the termination ld 
may be expressed by raising the 
end of the lL 


Rules for Omission of Vowels 


(a) When two vowels not forming a 
purée diphthong come together 
the minor, or unaccented vowel, 
may be omitted. 

(b) In the body of a word short uw or 
ow are omitted before N, M, NG 
and NK, 

(c) The vowel may be omitted in dis 
and mis, also in be, de and re. 

(d) A vowel may also be omitted be- 
tween two reverse curves. 

(e) A vowel may often be omitted be- 
tween P, B and a horizontal or 
upward character. 

(ft) A hook vowel may sometimes be 
omitted between T, D, R, L and 


Learn Modern Languages 
WELL-KNOWN New York 


man misses no opportunity to 
impress on his two boys the 
importance of mastering the 
more important modern lan- 
guages as early in life as they can. 
“Business,” he tells them, “during the 
next fifty years, is going to be largely 
a matter of expanding our foreign mar- 
kets and widening our foreign ac- 
quaintance—a_ getting of the whole 
world as near to cur doors as possible; 
and Americans who can’t talk with for- 
eigners won't be in it.” 

And, as everybody knows or ought to 
know, the use of the foreign languages 
for commercial purposes is a matter of 
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great and increasing importance, as the 
growth of foreign trade from the 
United States promises a large, new 
field for them. _The services of a young 
man or woman commanding one or 
more of these languages are of distinct 
value in an exporting house. The 
young woman may soon become a well- 
paid foreign correspondent, while the 
young man soon rises to the manage- 
ment of the foreign department, and 
perhaps is sent to foreign countries as 
a trusted salesman or agent. Neither is 
this latter field closed to women, for 
there is one now traveling in Mexico 
for a Chicago house who sells more 
inks and adhesives than any of the men 
they have on the road, and she began 
with only a limited knowledge of Span- 
ish. 

Spanish happens to be a bit of a 
leader just now. The acquisition of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico by the 
United States, the severance of Cuba 
from Spain, the growing importance of 
Mexico, the construction of the Panama 
canal and the increasing commercial 
and industrial activities of the Central 
and South American countries, all con- 
spire to make a knowledge of the Span- 
ish language not an accomplishment any 
more, but almost a business necessity. 
After the Spanish-American war there 
was a sharp interest in commercial 
Spanish, and this has resulted in the 
establishment of classes for instruction 
in that language for business purposes, 
both under private auspices and in the 
public schools, in many of our Amer- 
ican cities. 

Young men and young women, learn 
to speak and write the modern foreign 
languages! There will be money in it, 
influence in it, position in it, before any 
of you are fiftv vears old!—The New 
York Commercial. : 


Our friends—a list of them will ap- 
pear next month in the “Roll of 


Honor.” 
* * * 


I don’t care so much about a stenog-, 


rapher’s speed in writing as I do about 
his stock of general knowledge. Some 
of the most distinguished mullet-heads 
in shorthand writing I ever knew could 
skin me alive on speed, but I would not 
give a rotten cantaloupe for their rendi- 
tion of a dog case.—John Ritchie. 


Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Men and Women Readers 

Any observant person who travels 
back and forth from work day by day 
wili notice a striking difference be- 
tween the habit of reading as practiced 
by men and by women. 

Morning, noon, or night, most men 
are wrapped up in their newspapers. 
Those who are not reading at all are 
few in comparison; those who are read- 
ing books and magazines still fewer. 

Most women do not read at all on 
the trains coming and going to town, 
Of those who do read, many more read 
books and magazines than busy them- 
selves with the daily papers. 

It is likely that both men and wo- 
men would profit if they varied their 
reading more. Women would know 
more of the business world if they 
knew more of the world in general— 
and that information can be had from 
the newspapers as from no other au- 
thority. Men would be better off if 
they exercised their imagination and 
kept closer to ideals through the read- 
ing of the best literature. 

To the man the newspapers are a 
necessity—he could not work as well 
or as intelligently if he were not in- 
formed through them of the world at 
work and in progress. But our current 
literature would be a great deal better 
worth while if it depended more upon 
the taste of men readers and less upon 
the taste of women readers. 

No literature flourishes which is ab- 
solutely dominated by one sex to the 
exclusion of the other. 

In spite of the results of public ob- 
servation, it seems certain that women 
at home are far more given to reading 
newspapers than they used to be. This 
is also true of children. Every news- 
paper has felt the demand made upon 
it, and caters more and more to women 
in its columns and departments. For 
it is becoming more and more true in 
the United States that womankind is 
the greater reader of the two, and in- 
tellectual eminence is following close 
upon this fact. 

The number of women in attendance 
upon the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, for instance, increases at a higher 
proportionate rate to the growth of 
population than men. 

The result can hardly be imagined, 
but it means a condition of affairs that 
the men will have no one to blame for 
but themselves. Let them continue to 
read the newspapers for the sake of 
their business and conversational 
needs; but let them neglect the field of 
general literature at their own risk! 
—Wallace Rice. 


The Key to Business Success 


John Brisben Walker said some 
pointed sentences in an address deliv- 
ered before the National Educational 
Association at Asbury Park this sum- 
mer. He was discussing the education 
of a business man, and concluded his 
remarks as follows: 

“Knowledge of one’s own language 
is an important factor in business suc- 
cess. The study of grammar and rhe- 
toric, of synonyms and of the best lit- 
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erature, is essential to that choice of 
words which brings conviction, to the 
hearer—to that concise style so neces- 
sary in modern correspondence to that 
clear and exact statement so essential 
to contracts, either oral or written. 
But beyond his own tongue, no one 
should waste upon languages, ancient 
or modern, the precious minutes of the 
all too short a time which he can give 
to education. The man seeking a busi- 
ness education is a runner in a race. 
He has but so many seconds to win 
his goal; and he must keep constantly 
in mind the course he has set himself 
to pursue. If he deviates, he loses. 
‘One other teaching must run 
throughout the business course. That 
institution fails which does not pro- 
vide for constant lectures upon ‘In- 
tegrity, the First Requisite to a Suc- 
cessful Business Career.’ Every part 
of business ethics should be discussed; 
difficult situations should be presented, 
and the temptations of business life 
shown up. Because these things are 
neglected, or imperfectly explained, in 
our schools and colleges, thousands of 
youths annually wreck themselves 
upon the sophistries of the business 
world. Upon every business field lie 
these wrecks of men, who would very 


likely have seen the way to honorable 


had they been instructed in 
advance concerning the temptations 
they were to encounter. A love of 
truth and the possession of a personal 
integrity above temptation, constitute 
the highest capital of the youth who 
would seek business success.” ; 


fortune 


Education the Secret of Commercial 
Expansion 

I have made a somewhat careful 
study of Germany's economic success, 
and I have become firmly convinced 
that the explanation of the remarkable 
progress there is to be traced, in the 
most direct manner, to the German sys- 
tem of education. The schoolmaster is 
the great cornerstone of Germany's re- 
markable commercial and _ industrial 
progress. The school system of Ger- 
many bears a relation to the economic 
Situation that is not met with in any 
other country. 

We all know something of the thor- 
ough secondary education which the 
laws of Germany insist should be given 

every youth under fourteen years 

age. We all know something of the 
high standing of her universities and 
the great practical value of her tech- 
nical schools. 

There is another feature of the Ger- 
man educational system, however, 
about which less is known in this coun- 
try, but I believe it is a feature which 
is one of the most direct and important 
in shaping Germany’s industrial prog- 
ress. 

There is a division of instruction 
known as continuation trade schools. 
These schools are designed for the in- 
struction of youths engaged in regular 
industrial employment. They are aux- 
iliary to the regular school system and 
entirely outside of the scheme for reg- 
ular academic instruction. They are 
for the rank and file of workers. The 
courses supplement the cultural train- 


ing of the regular school system, and, 
at the same time, supplement technical 
routine of the shop or office. 

The Trade Schools.—The courses fall 
outside of the hours of labor. The cur- 
riculum is broadly practical. It in- 
cludes the science of each particular 
trade—its mathematics or chemistry, 
tor instance—and its technology. But 
it does not stop there. 

Frinciples of wise business manage- 
ment are taught. The aim is to pre- 
pare a student for the practical con- 
duct of a business. He gains knowl- 
edge of production and consumption, of 
markets and of the cause of price fluc- 
tuations. He is put into a position to 
acquire an insight into concrete busi- 
ness relations, and into trade practices 
und conditions. Are not those aims 
worthy of our schools? What truer 
democracy can there be than to havea 
school system that will point the way 
to every worker, no matter how hum- 
ble, by which he may rise to a position 
of importance in the industry in which 
he is engaged? 

To do all this does not mean the 
“commercializing” of our educational 
states. There is no need for opposition 
even from those who hold that it is not 
the place of the schools to teach youths 
how to earn a livelihood. Such an aux- 
iliary system of trade schools would 
be available for the youth after he has 
left the direct influence of our present 
school system. There are in the 
United States 10,000,000 of population 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty 
years. Three-quarters of that number 
are not in attendance at any school. 

What an unreckonable advantage it 
would be if a substantial proportion of 
that seven and one-half millions were 
to be brought within the influence of 
a new and entirely practical system of 
education designed to make such youth 
a more efficient economic unit!—Frank 
A. Vanderlip. 


Nursery Letters 
Bertholin, 
Gray’s Lake, Il. 
Dear Sir:—I received a 
enclosed bill of lading from Mr. Wood 


A. B. 
letter with 
yesterday. He tells me that the car 
only holds 500 clumps of hazel. I want 
you to send me a statement immedi- 
ately setting forth the cost of digging 
those shrubs and the cost of hauling 
them to the depot, so I can find out the 
cost of the carload. It seems to me 
that you should be able to get more 
than 500 in the car, or I am afraid we 
shall have to discontinue the digging, 
as it will make the expense considera- 
bly greater than I want to stand for. 
Please let me know by return mail. 
Very truly yours, 
=. 


My dear Sir:—In reply to your letter 
I beg to state that the present board 
has passed a resolution prohibiting any 
plants or flowers from being given 
away or loaned out from the green- 
houses under their control, which 
makes it impossible for me to help you 
out for your banquet. Such use of 
plants and flowers has been so over- 
done that the commission was forced 
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to take the stand it has taken in the 
matter. Those plants belong to the 
general public, and no individual or 
club has any right to make use of them 
for private purposes. They are in the 
parks to be admired by those who care 
to visit the parks, but not to decorate 
the homes or halls of others. I know 
you believe in broad democratic prin- 
ciples and I think you will agree with 
me that the stand the commission has 
taken is the proper one and one that 
serves all the people best at all times. 
Sincerely yours, 


The Beginner 
“Pee”-“bee”-“tee”’-“dee,” 
Will I ever get to be, 
So I can tell the difference, sir, 
’Tween “ree” and his companion “er”? 





Then, when that I’ve sorter learned, 

Up another thing has turned ; 

And that’s the use of “shee” and “ish,” 
Now which one must I use in “fish”? 


Sometimes I get so awful blue 
I’m sure I don’t know what to do; 
I kinder think I'll quit my books, 
And get out my old fishin’ hooks. 


Fishin’ hooks is heap more fun 
Than that new kind you use in “run. 
But I am not a quitin’ yet, 
I’m still a studying you can bet. 
—S. M. Cooper, in “Stenographer.” 


Gems of Thought 


Keep a certain end in view.—From the 
Latin. 


* * * 


The only way to have a friend is to 
be one.—Emerson. 

x * * 

To please, one must make up his mind 
to be taught many things which he al- 
ready knows by people who do not know 
them.—Chamfort. 

ok * OK ; 

Slow in forming, swift in acting; slow 
in the making, swift in the working; 
slow to the summit, swift down the 
other slope; it is the way of nature and 
the way of the human mind.—Anthony 
Hope. 

x 7 * 

Carve the face from within, not dress 
it from without. Within lies the robing- 
room, the sculptor’s workshop. For 
whoever would be fairer, illumination 
must begin in the soul; the face catches 
the glow only from that side—W. C. 
Gannett. 





IMPORTANT Please look at your address 


label, and if your subscrip- 

tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address, 








Stenographers and Typewriters! 

A Watch or Diamond Ring free. For particu- 

lars address PAN-AMERICAN CARBON co. 
66 Beaver St., New York 








. and Spanish Stenography taught 

Spanis through the mails. Large salaries 
guaranteed. Address 

SpanisH Corres. Cotiece, Cin. Blk., Ltma, O, 








FOR SALE 
Business College in an enterpris- 
ing town.in CENTRAL WEST. 
Price very reasonable. Good bar- 
gain. Address, MG, Gregg Writer. 








American Teachers’ Bureau 


$600 to $2000 positions secured by 
us. Now is the time to register fora 
Summer or Fall position. We need about 
50 teachers NOW. Address nearest office. 


1838 Fischer Building - - Chicago 
115S Street - - St. Mary's, Ohio 








60 Vacancies since January lI 
Have been reported to us, not by tip-takers, but by the 
school officials themselves. Today ( March 3), we have 
filled 6 of them; 36 of them are still open; 10 carry from 
$1200 upward; 14 came from high schools and colleges 
(3 of which we filled). No charge to schools. Teachers 
enrolled free. We have an At available solicitor. We assist 
in arranging partnerships, and in the sale of schools— 
when there is anything to sell. Charges reason- 
able. References furnished. Information free. 

THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E.E.GAYLORD, Mgr. 35 Oceai St., BEVERLY, MASS. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 





Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








Diploma 


_and CERTIFICATES for Cosserers SCHOOS 
@ubhe and private) Gus Cotleges, Socrenes 


and for all purposes Stock and special designs 

Arise nm design, handsomely lithographed 

ceasonabie 7 price rane 76 a arece eaarr 
ceusteatem Cavatoous emee 

THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 Ber, ATH TOM 

Designers. Engravers Lithographers. ‘Prnters 
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Gregg Teachers 
Wanted 


Beginners; experienced; moderate to high 
salaries; all parts of country; men and 
women; public and private schools; spe- 
cialists and in combination with other 
branches. Also teachers of other systems. 
We have many more calls than we have 
teachers to fill them. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


Send for blanks and information. Keep 
your lightning rod up! Doesn’t cost you 
anything and you may be “struck” with 
just the position you want. 


WRITE TODAY 
The Kinsley Bureau 


Wa. J. KInsLey, Manager 
245 Broadway New York 














1906 Model tt 
Remington teres 


Sholes 








$10 





TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, ali leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaran rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 


S 2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 
machines built to pa for §700— 
our price while they last, 


We rent all makes uate, $3 a month up 


Free Send today for our big catalogue list 
of rare typewriter bargains. Don't 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 





















color ribbon 
feature, a 
real pointer, 
tabulator, 
billing de- 
Vices, 


fric- 
tionless 
escapement 


Will turn out more good work in a given time than 
other is noiseless in 


any other make, is noiseless in operation, simple 
of construction, built to last under hard service. 


Sent anywhere in the United States on 
ten days’ test to prove its superiority. 

*“* Results Count,” a handsome book of 
valuable typewriter information. and 
name of nearest representative free 
upon request. 


REMINCTON-SHOLES 
1053 Majestic Buliding, Chicago 

















The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.’ 

Mention this paper. 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 














that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have n introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 


use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The Sollowing subjects are repre- 


sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorth hand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPAKY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Any Stenographer Can Get a 


HA NDSOME IS Better Position 


If they know how to get it—and keep it, 
t h a ft Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
HA MMOND DOES showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 
There really isn’t any supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 
Free to Gregg Writers 


If they will sehd $1.00 for THE STENOGRAPHER 
fur 12 months, a Goop ENGLISH FORM BOooK 





IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound 

book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 

The Ale TYPEWRITER effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
dos ALL the Fine Typewrit- cial jargon which the best business men are trying 
ing of the World toavoid. The only way to get a better position and 


salary isto improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 





The Hammond Typewriter Company and you will get it, too. 
69th to 70th Streets = = River Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
EW YORK, trial subscription. Sample copy free 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 tl Bldg. “THE STENOGRAPHER" 


1413 Filbert St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 

















Free with Typewriter Ribbons 


ORDER TWO RIBBONS AT THE REGULAR PRICE AND GET A 


$1.50 COPYHOLDER FREE 


To introduce our ‘‘ TREASURY’’ ribbons and carbon paper, we will give you 
one ‘‘SUCCESS”’ ———s with every order for two or more ribbons or 

——— x of carbon paper. The feature of this holder is the 
y 1 THIN iron base which fits UNDER the machine AT THE 

; BACK, bringing the copy on adirect 
line with the eyes and STRAIGHT 
IN FRONT. It prevents that 
constant ‘‘bobbing’’ back and 
forth from machine to copy. 
‘“TREASURY’’ ribbons are as near 
perfection as the finest material 
and skill can make them. A better 










N 








7 ribbon could not be made at any TYPEWRITER 

a a **TREASURY”’ Carbon & ~+RIBBONS* | 
nf « ¥ has a glazed surface that - 

34 ill not smut—is warranted to * ; 

=o pee over 100 copies before worn out. Prices on ribbons, 
RE any color for any machine, two for $1.50, copyholder 
2s free. Four for $2.00, copyholder free. Prices on 
=a carbon paper, any color, regular weight, takes 3 to 5 


copies, $1.50 box 100 sheets, copyholder free. Feather- 
weight, takes 6 to 10 copies, $2.00 box 100 sheets, copyholder free. 


Cleveland Ribbon & Mfg. Co., 2744 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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AN INTER-TRIBAL POWWOW 


Vncce Bos WENT THROUGH ut A SNOW-PLOW 


It was a big success, and it was all owing to the pen- 
men, which in this case means Musrush and Tate It 
"We will have a banquet,”" shi 
ind Scully, with the wisdom to divine good things if 
‘Let us shorthand people in So, 
with the hospitality due a brother teacher in the same 
“We will invite the shorthand 
-the Greggs, the Gra- 
hams, the Pitmans of both houses, the 


tarted when Tate said 
the future, said 


chool, Tate replied, 
people of all tribes whatsoever— 


McKees, the Eclectics, the Barnes 
— son and son-in-law, and every 
daughter and daughter-in-law, the 
mother-in-law and even the father- 
in-law, if he has not been killed in 
some of the unholy fights of the 
past.”” Accordingly, Scully spread 
the news. 

But it did not end there. The 
business teachers wanted to frater- 
nize, and being mostly half-blood 
ink- slingers, or friendly to the tribe 
they were invited, Then the busi- 
ness managers, sensing something 
worth having and ‘hearing, came 
in by piecemeal—the best of them 

In column of twos and in groups 
a hundred fifty, they marched to 
the Windsor-Clifton, where the 
inter-tribal feast and powwow was 
held. A_belated couple found 
Chief Big Hat in a drug store, dop- 
ing his “innards” to make them 
more hospitably inclined toward 


ing silent 
made 


none 
his time came 


dance a jig.” 
Munsons, the int« 


the Dements, and there to do 


claimed a share, and « 
Of such is thie circle of one’s 


mean when they say, 
As those called on had dipped too deep 
» the meat-pot, nobody danced; and as nobody was 
‘enance (not mentioning its appropriate- 





This central space is occu- 
pied by a portrait in the 
Penman’s report, but here 
itis used to call your atten- 
tion to the American Pen- 
man’s (formerly Western 
Penman) convention report, 
the studies in English ex- 
pressionandascore of other 
fine things to be found no- 
where else. They may all 
be had in a year’s subscrip- 
tion. $1, in advance. Back 
numbers beginning with 
September. Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 


ON THE CANADIAN PAC. 


sily have taken it all by keep 
true friend 


he chief sachem for the evening made known that 
would know whether he had been chosen until 
It was to be very much as the boys 


‘Sing a song, tell a story, or 


ness), nobody sang. So each told 
a story as being in better practice, 
excepting those whose business 
doesn't require it, and they spoke 
poetry 

The wife of the Greggite chief, 
being called on to represent her 
sex, made her courtesy, and made 
good the cause of her sisters in 
the little poem by Eugene Field 


A summer ago he met me here— 
A summer of smiles, with never a 


tear— 
Till I said to him with a sad “My 
Gear, ™ 
Good-bye, my lover, good-bye." 


For I loved him, Oh, as the stars 
love light, 

And my cheeks for him flushed 
red and white 

When first he called me his heart's 








the coming food than they had 





Part of a page from the convention report in*the American Penman (formerly 
Western Penman), Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $1.00. 








NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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A year’s hard 
usage in thousands of 
business offices through- 
out the world has proved 


The Monarch 
Visible 
what we claimed it to be a 
year ago—the Typewriter of 


the Present and of the 
Future. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., September 12, 1905. 
The Monarch Typewriter Company, 
319 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen—We have now used the 25 Monarch typewriters in this 
school long enough to say that it is all that your salesman has said for it. 
Its visibility above everything else is to be highly complimented on. It 
seems to be in a class by itself. We have nothing but praise for the ma- 





chine and wish it the success which undoubtedly awaits it. 


Very truly yours, 
THE HEFFLEY SCHOOL. 
CHARLES HERRMANN, SeEc’y. 


Executive Offices and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Interesting 


re Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 

H Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 

i Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10c for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 








The Canadian 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 





A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 








Te Wellington No. 2 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60) 00 


ment is positive and permanent. 


over 700 in use. 





since then. 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 2. 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 





THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 


One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 


John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 


Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
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Ames’ Copy Slips. .—Portfolio of 36 mov- 
able copy-slipe (4% x 8 inches), devoted to Writ- 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, 

German and Engrossing Texts and various use- 
ful Lettering Alphabets—Roman, Italic, Gothic, 

Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of 
copies of this work have been sold. 


Regular Price, per set........... $ .50 
Our Sacrifice Price. ...... AS 





Two Magnificent Offers 


> : 

_This advertisement should interest every JoURNAL reader. The offers’ are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be hadat any price. 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 
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Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in “* Ames’ Copy Slips.” 





| PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 203 B’way, N. Y. 
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Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 
Devoted to the entire range of the penman’s art 
—Writing. Flourishing, y te wa etc. Many 
standard and fancy lettering meron” 


Regular Price. $2 
Our Sacrifice Price.- 26 








FOR SALE 


All or half interest in popular 
Business College in growing 
Northwest city. Large territory. 
No Competition. Address 


“Opportunity” care Gregg Writer 








A handsome pin or button 
representing the two ellipti- 
cal figures on which the sys- 
temis founded; blueand white 
enamel with gold lettering 
and gold border. Sent post- 
paid, 30cents. State whether 
pin or button desired 


Gregg Publishing Co. . . . Chicago 
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THE GREGG WRITER FOR APRIL 


The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 























Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price $1 J 00 (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address EK. N. Miner, Publisher, 337 Broadway 
New York 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


ee ‘ 7 , 4 it 

\ er Ts ypewriter 
BL, Os <a NE Aan in “2 
KEMAH A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy —Portable— Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 
One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 
Write for circulars. We send the — ey 4 out on 10 days’ fe trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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VISIBLE 
WRITING 
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